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DANIEL RIDGWA Y KNIGHT. 




-iLfcVE de Gleyre et de M. Meissonier," 
says the catalogue of the Salon in de- 
tailing the qualities and titles of Mr. 
Knight. It is curious enough that this 
painter of French peasant life and of 
the labors of the field in sunny France, 
a sincere and realistic painter above 
everything, should own as his masters Gleyre, most 
profound and sympathetic of idealists, who lived per- 
petually face to face with his dream, and Meissonier, 
whose disdain 
of present reali- 
ties has enabled 
him to work for 
half a century 
without finding 
a dozen con- 
temporary and 
real subjects 
worthy of his 
brush. Both 
Gleyre and 
Meissonier have 
neglected per- 
sistently the life 
and world in 
which they 
breathe and 

move ; neither .." 

of them has ap- , .?." 

plied his im- 4 

mense talent to « "-■ -.,„,.., _ <■■. ■' 

the real expres- 
sion of the pas- 
sions, griefs, 
joys or even the 
mere daily activ- 
ity of his epoch ; 
and neither of 
them will there- 
fore be able to 
take rank 
among the great 
men, whether 
poets or paint- 
ers, who have 
either uttered 
the cry that so 
many around 
them were un- 
consciously 
longing to utter, 
or who have 
thrown on to 
canvas the ex- 
pressions of the 
masses of their 
contemporaries, 
whether happy 
or sad — of the 
men, in a word, 
who have ex- 
tracted from 
their times the 
very essence and 

formula of those times. Happily Mr. Knight has avoided 
the most terrible of all reefs in the sea of art, namely, 
imitation. His masters have been utterly without in- 
fluence upon him as far as inspiration and choice of 
subjects are concerned ; he has simply profited by their 
admirable example in all technical matters and sought 
to imitate their artistic probity and sincerity, while he 
appealed to nature for his inspiration and his subjects. 
Mr. Knight hails from Philadelphia, where he was 
born in 1842 of an old Quaker family. Nothing could 
have been less conducive to the development of a taste 
for art than the severity of the interior in which he 
passed his youth— an interior where no such thing as a 



picture was visible. Apprenticed in a wholesale hard- 
ware store, he used to pass his evenings at the Franklin 
Institute Library, and there he amused himself by copy- 
ing in pen-and-ink, engravings out of The Art Journal. 
His drawings were noticed by some Philadelphians and 
the idea struck him that he would study art. His 
father's consent was obtained, not without some difficulty, 
and so the youth left the hardware store, studied for a 
couple of years in the Philadelphia Academy, and in 
1 86 1 he went to Europe. He entered the studio of 
Gleyre, an artist who taught the disdain of facile success ; 
a dreamer ; a painter-poet filled with the care, the pas- 
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sion and the respect of his art. Charles Gleyre might 
be called a modernized Raphael, just as Prud'hon was a 
sort of French Correggio ; in line and drawing Gleyre 
was a consummate master. At the time when Mr. 
Knight became his pupil, the system of competitive ex- 
aminations or " concours " existed at the Ecole des 
Beaux- Arts. There were then no painting-classes but 
only drawing-classes, and the members of the Institute 
took it in turns to teach, month by month, and each one 
on a different plan. This " concours " was renewed 
every six months, and the competition was rather severe, 
for there were always about 500 applicants for the 100 
places to be filled. At his first trial Mr. Knight was un- 



successful. Then, after spending six months in Gleyre's 
studio he was admitted, and in all succeeding competi- 
tions he came off with flying colors and not very far 
from the head of the list. The training he had at this 
period of his career made him the excellent draughts- 
man that he now is. At the present day boys of 
eighteen or nineteen, pupils of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
or studying in some artist's studio, paint their picture 
and even get their medal or mention at the Salon. 
Formerly, the artist's progress was less rapid. In the 
studio, and at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, the students 
drew academics, painted from the nude, and worked at 

pictorial com- 
position ; but 
they had too 
much respect 
for their masters 
to think of at- 
tempting to 
paint a picture 
on their own 
account while 
they were still 
studying the 
technique of 
,..,.....-. their art. The 

- / utmost liberty 

they took was 
to copy Rubens 
or Raphael in 
the galleries of 
the Louvre. 

After study- 
ing according to 
these honorable 
and respectful 
traditions, side 
by side with Le 
Comte du Nouy 
and Delort in 
the studio of 
Gleyre, and at 
the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts, Mr. 
Knight visited 
Italy. He re- 
mained three 
years and a half 
in Europe, and 
returned to 
America just in 
time to see the 
end of the war, 
in which his 
brother had 
served with 
credit. At 
Chambersburg 
he saw some- 
thing of the 
brutalities and 
horrors of the 
great civil con- 
flict — the furi- 
ous hurrying 
forward of slave 
stampedes, the 
miseries of fugitives, and the insolence of unprincipled 
soldiery — souvenirs of which he afterward turned to ac- 
count. But at this time, although he had taken a studio 
in Philadelphia, he had no idea of painting a picture, and 
three hard years were spent in portraiture before, in 1866, 
he produced " The Siesta," for the Artists' Fund Society. 
The subject was an old man leaning back asleep in his 
chair after dinner. This picture when put up for auction 
fetched, to the artist's surprise and delight, the respectable 
figure of $350, out of which $100 went to the Artists' 
Fund and the rest into the happy painter's pocket. The 
buyer was Mr. Mathew Baird. After this, Mr. Knight 
seems, all at once, to have found how to paint pictures, 
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'ZEPHYRINE AND HER WATER-POT." STUDY BY D. RIDGWAY KNIGHT. 
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and he found a good patron just at the critical moment 
in Colonel A. K. McClure. Between 1866 and 1871 he 
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painted, among other pictures, some " Union Refugees " 
huddled up in a barn, a five-foot picture owned by ex- 
Governor Curtin ; 
a portrait of Gov- 
ernor Curtin now 
in the Pennsylva- 
nia State Capitol ; 
"The Fenian 
Question ;" " The 
Sleeping Duen- 
na," exhibited at 
the New York 
Academy of De- 
sign, and bought 
by Mr. J. B. Lip- 
pincott ; a portrait 
of General Meade, 
painted for the 
Union League 
Club ; an " Othel- 
lo " exhibited in 
1 870, and num- 
bers of costume 
and genre pict- 
ures which found 
a ready sale, but 
which did the 
painter no good 
from the artistic 
point of view. 

Meanwhile Mr. 
Knight had mar- 
ried, and on the 
strength of com- 
missions from 
Messrs. James L. 
Claghorn, Henry 
C. Lea, Gilling- 
ham Fell, John 
and William Sel- 
lers, Ferdinand J. 
Dreer, J. B. Lip- 
pincott, Charles 
Parry, and others, 
he went over to 
Europe with his 
wife. His original 
intention was to 

spend a couple of years in Paris, where he took a studio, 
and continued his costume and genre painting. His 



first Salon picture, " Les Fugitives " (1873), was in this 
note, I may say even this false note. The next year, 

when looking about 
for some quiet coun- 
try place where to 
spend the summer 
months, our artist 
chanced to light 
upon Poissy, a 
once famous old 
town on the banks 
of the Seine, some 
three-quarters of 
an hour by rail 
from Paris. Now, 
it so happened 
that Meissonier, 
the famous Meis- 
sonier, lived at 
Poissy, and Mr. 
Knight, who had 
already been in- 
troduced to the 
master, ventured 
to call on him one 
day to show him 
some water-color 
studies that he 
had made during 
his summer holi- 
day at Poissy. 
Meissonier deign- 
ed to find good 
qualities in these 
studies, and urged 
the young man to 
stay and paint a 
picture of one of the 
subjects, promising 
even to give him the benefit of his criticism. Mr. Knight 
accepted the proffered guidance with delight, and hence- 



more or less under Meissonier's guidance, was "The 
Washerwomen " (Les Laveuses), Salon of 1875, repre- 
senting a group of peasant women washing clothes 
on the banks of the Seine, a charming composition, 
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forward abandoned costume and genre subjects for open- 
air landscape and figures. The first picture, painted 
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now in the possession of Mr. F. O. Mathiessen, of New 

York. 

In 1875 Mr. Knight left Paris and went to reside 

altogether at Poissy, where he had been ever since, living 

in the midst of his 
subjects, painting 
in all seasons in 
the open air, 

*.«... -::;-; v v: ~' studying now a 

sky, now an effect 
of sunlight on the 
water, now mak- 
ing a score of 
studies of a field 
of mown hay, now 
a study of snow- 
clad landscape, 
and all the time 
filling his port- 
folios with studies 
of peasants — 
sketches in pencil, 
studies in water- 
colors, composi- 
tion studies in 
sepia — a most in- 
defatigable and 
conscientious 
worker, respect- 
ing himself and 
respecting his art 
according to the 
precept and ex- 
ample of his first 
master, Gleyre. 
Since this serious 
start in the path 
of artistic sincer- 
ity, Mr. Knight 
has gone on mak- 
ing rapid progress 
in his art, always 
excellent in his 
drawing and com- 
position ; always 
refining and mak- 
ing more delicate 
his observation of 
nature ; always 
improving in tone 
and color ; and year by year achieving greater and greater 
success with his paintings and water-colors, not only in 
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America, but in France and England, where his water- 
colors in particular are much esteemed. At the Salon 
of 1876 he showed " Harvesters" and 
a " Market Scene," both bought by 
Mr. Anthony J. Drexel, and in 1877, 
" Village Water-Carriers," bought by 
Mr. Gillingham Fell. In 1878 he 
was unable to get any picture to 
exhibit at the Universal Exhibition, 
and a journey to America caused 
him to miss the Salon. He exhib- 
ited in the Salon of 1879 "The 
Vintage," now in the possession of 
Mr. Anson Phelps ; in 1880, " Une 
halte " in the collection of Mr. Mes- 
ler, a London amateur; in 1881, 
" Apres un dejeuner," now belong- 
ing to a Parisian amateur ; in 1882, 
" Un deuil " in the collection of 
M. H. J. Barbey, of Paris; and in 

1883 "Sans Dot." In the Salon of 

1884 Mr. Knight was not represent- 
ed, having been unable to finish his 
picture in time for the exhibition. 

Such is a brief sketch of the indus- 
trious and persevering career which 
has rapidly and surely brought Mr. 
Knight to reputation and compe- 
tence. To describe the painter's house at Poissy would 
require a whole article; for besides being a historical 
building inhabited in by-gone days by all sorts of celeb- 
rities, from 
Mme. de Para- 
bere down to 
Balzac, it is a 

perfect museum *.: -■—••— 

of the cabinet- 
maker's art., In 
the suites of 
lofty old rooms 
Mr. Knight has 

arranged with L.j~ — -~~ 

great taste his 
ever growing 
collection of old 
furniture and 
bibelots, splen- 
didly carved 
Dutch and 
French cup- 
boards and cab- 
inets, marquet- 
ry, brass-work, 
tapestry and 
other riches. 
In the dining- 
room is a com- 
plete set of the 
purest Louis 
XV. furniture. 
On each hearth 
are old " landi- 
ers " and fire- 
dogs, and in 
eveiy nook and 
corner some- 
thing old and 
queer and inter- 
esting. Indeed, 
there is so much 
to look at in the 
house that one 
hardly notices 
the signs of the 
master's indus- 
try, the studio 
with its piles of 
studies and its 
portfolios 
bursting with 
sketches. But 
Mr. Knight's 
real studio is 
the field or the 
river-bank, and, 
in his extreme 
conscientious- 
ness and love of open-air sincerity, when he does work 
at home, in winter, from a model, it is not in the studio 



in the house, but in a glass-house in the garden, a con- 
trivance of ingenious industry which saves him from 
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the trickery and dishonesty of " studio light " and per- 
mits him to work practically in the open air, even in 
mid-December. 



Two of the plates, the old woman seated — " Josephine 
and her washing-pail"— and " Zephyrine and her water- 
pot" are capital studies of expres- 
sion which Mr. Knight made spe- 
cially for The Art Amateur from 
two of his favorite models. In the 
other studies of groups and figures, 
which have mostly served in various 
painted compositions, the reader will 
be able to appreciate the artist's 
qualities as a draughtsman and an 
observer. Mr. Knight does not paint 
the labors of the field with the aus- 
terity of Millet, showing us the human 
being in his function of perpetual 
struggle with the earth and the ele- 
ments ; nor, on the other hand, has 
he yielded too much to that urban 
sentimentalism by means of which 
Jules Breton has stolen the heart of 
the public. He has a natural ten- 
dency to see nature under an amiable 
and smiling aspect, and he certainly 
finds in the fields of Poissy, peasant 
girls far more goodly to look upon 
than the coarse and heavy peasants 
whom Millet has painted, digging 
and delving, toiling and moiling, re- 
signed and joyless. Mr. Knight often finds in his peas- 
ant models a considerable development of coquetry, and 
under their rough vesture his draughtsman's eye is quick 

to discover an 
elegance of line 
worthy of the 

— "^ v s a n g u i n e o f 

\ ' . Watteau : wit- 

ness those three 
" } girls sitting at 

a table in one 
of the accom- 
-■,_.. panying draw- 

ings. . Indeed, 
in looking at 
Kfe»~» ■■-"■;-..:.:''"*] some of Mr. 

— .;~ ., Knight's charm- 

ing gleaners and 
washerwomen, I 
am often re- 
minded of what 
Millet once said 
of Jules Breton's 
peasant girls : 
" Breton peint 
tou jours, dans 
le village, les 
fiiles qui n'y re- 
steront pas." 
Theo. Child. 
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Accompanying this article are a number of studies and 
sketches chosen from the artist's voluminous portfolios. 



William 
Hunt was not 
the first painter 
who left a leg- 
acy of aphor- 
isms. Washing- 
ton Allston had 
his studio wall 
written all over 
with them. "If 
an artist love 
his art for its 
own sake, he 
will delight in 
excellence wher- 
ever he meets 
it, as well in the 
works of anoth- 
er as his own. 
This is the test 
of a true love," 
" The love of 
gain never made 
a painter, but 
it has marred 
many," were 
two of the tru- 
est. It is said of Allston, by the way, that he laid in 
his pictures in solid crude colors and put them by for 
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months, till they hardened to a perfectly stony surface. 
Then he went to work to finish them with glazes. The 
result is, that his pictures have 
not lasted. Like most experi- 
mentalists of his profession, he 
has paid a heavy penalty for 
his temerity. 



perishable water-color, which is more opaque than 
gouache, and which does not seem to present any ad- 



THE FRENCH WATER- 
COLOR EXHIBITION. 



The exhibition of the Soci- 
£t6 d'Aquarellistes Frangais, 
in the gallery of the Rue de 
S6ze, Paris, is the most impor- 
tant and various held by that 
society since its foundation 
seven years ago. It comprises 
176 water-colors and 56 draw- 
ings by 34 different artists, and, 
far from being discouraged 
by the present stagnation of 
the picture-market, the mem- 
bers; both old and new, seem 
to have made a special effort 
to attract attention and merit 
praise by the variety and orig- 
inality of their work. The ex- 
hibition really presents a mar- 
vellous sum of talent and ar- 
tistic skill. 

To notice the pictures in 
detail Would be fastidious, the 
more so as few of my readers 
are likely to see the originals. 
I shall limit myself, therefore, 
to recording the triumphs of 
recognized talent, and calling 
attention to talent that is ris- 
ing. The hero of the present 
exhibition' is M. Detaille, who 
sends eleven water-colors and 
studies of the, Russian army t 
made during a month spent 
recently in Russia. The Rus- 
sian officers themselves were 
astounded at his masterly skill 
and wonderful observation, and 

declared unanimously that none of their native artists 
had ever given s'uch a truthful rendering of their army as 
he has done. M. de Neuville exhibits a fine picture of 
the Prussians 
destroying the 
telegraph at 
Etretat, an ex- 
cellent composi- 
tion. M. Julien 
LeBlant, with 
almost equal 
skill, portrays 
his favorite Bre- 
ton Chouan war- 
riors. Madame 
Lemaire, most 
exquisite of 
flower -painters, 
sends half a 
dozen figure 
subjects of ex- 
treme elegance 
and charm. 
M. Worms, 
abandoning for 
the moment his 
Spanish types, 
contributes 
three portraits 
and two clever 
anecdotic pict- 
ures, the "Old 
Maid" and the 
"Old Bachelor." 
M. Vibert, a 
greater wit, 
perhaps, than 
painter, is much 

preocupied with the immortality of his works, and has 
therefore invented a process of unchangeable and im- 
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vantages over oil-painting. The charm of water-color 
is its transparency. If you deprive it of that quality 
altogether, as M. Vibert's process does, what is the good 




Among the new-comers I must mention with especial 
praise Maurice Courant's marines ; Emile Adan's fresh 
and vivid impression of na- 
ture ; M. Edmond Yon's del- 
icate Dutch studies; Charles 
Delort's " Return from the 
Promenade," a cavalier salut- 
ing some ladies in a balcony 
over a Louis XV. doorway, 
an admirably composed work, 
full of charming details ; Jean 
Paul Laurens's sepias for 
Faust, and for Thierry's His- 
tory of the Merovingians ; M. 
Maignan's classical composi- 
tions, the " Fates" and "Adam 
and Eve," which give an un- 
expected note in this essen- 
tially modern Salon ; Adrien 
Moreau's pretty figures and 
landscapes — not, perhaps, very 
high art, but sincere and 
pleasing ; M. de Penne's dogs 
and hunting scenes, full of 
observation and well com- 
posed ; M. Zuber's Dutch 
view, a little heavy in color 
and wanting in airiness; M. 
Cazin's drawings, which will 
be studied with interest by 
the artists. 

Maurice Leloir's work is full 
of finesse and charm and ex- 
ecution, with the perfection 
of engraving. M. Leloir has 
won himself a place among 
the best illustrators of the 
day, and it is as the illustra- 
tor of " Manon Lescaut" that 
he figures at the present exhi- 
bition. I prefer, however, the 
illustrations of M. de Beau- 
mont, so delicate in sentiment 
and so ingeniously intermin- 
gled with the text of the leg- 
end of Cinderella, for a splen- 
did edition to be published, 
< I believe, by Boussod & Cie. 
Jean Beraud affects studies of 
artificial light : his " Bal de l'opera" is certainly clever. 
MM. Lambert, Lami, Dubufe, Roger Jourdain, Heil- 
buth, Harpignies, Francais, John Lewis Brown and 

Mme. de Roths- 
child are all 
represented by 
remarkable 
H . works which 
compel the ad- 
miration of the 
critic, and make 
him regret that 
I his space is lim- 

ited. However, 
it is most satis- 
factory to be 
J able to speak 
highly even in a 
general way of 
an exhibition 
such as this. 
Ed. Villiers. 
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of using that medium at all ? The water colors of this 
artist might easily be mistaken for works executed in oil. 



A GREAT 
many patent 
methods of ar- 
riving at profi- 
ciency in art are 
advertised, but 
the only real 
road thither is 
by intelligent 
study and ex- 
periment. There 
are methods for 
making your 
work easier, but 
none by which the work can be avoided. Get the best 
tools your means will permit and learn to use them, but 



